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FOREWORD 


The principal reason for compiling this booklet is to satisfy 
a long felt need, on the part of persons interested in local history, 
for a short over-view of the old eanal. Much has been written 
over the years on this subject but up to this time it has not been 
readily available, especially that portion which is of special 
interest to people of Mifflin County. 


From the voluminous writings, only those items have been 
selected which give a good understanding of the canal and the 
part it played in the early development of our great nation with 
especial emphasis on the development of the Juniata Valley. 


This booklet also fills an apparent need on the part of 
teachers and pupils in our schools who can make good use of 
this material in the study of early transportation. 


With these purposes in mind, the Mifflin County Historical 
Society takes pleasure in publishing this bulletin. 


GARVER M. McNITT, President 
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The Beginning 


By the act of March 27, 1824 of the Pennsylvania Legislature, three 
commissioners were appointed to explore a route for a canal from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburgh by the way of the Juniata and Conemaugh 
Rivers. Commissioners were also appointed under an act passed in 1825, 
but not until the act of February 25, 1826, was provision made for the 
commencement of a canal to connect eastern and western waters to be 
called The Pennsylvania Canal. 


These acts of the Pennsylvania Legislature reflected the rivalry 
between New York City, Philadelphia and Baltimore for the trade from the 
west. Philadelphia had much at stake and formed “The Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Internal Improvements in the Commonwealth.” 
The purpose of the Society was to mould public opinion, to study the Erie 
Canal and the canals in Europe, and to urge the Legislature to act. 


The Society prepared publicity which was sent to newspapers in every 
county where it was widely discussed in public meetings. 


To urge the Legislature to begin construction of the canal, the Society 
was instrumental in calling a convention of delegates which met in 
Harrisburg on August 4, 1825 at which nearly all of the counties were 
represented. As a result, petitions were circulated throughout the State 
asking the Legislature for the construction of canals. 


When the canal bills were in legislative committee, a clash of interests 
arose as to the best route for the canal. There were those who wanted the 
main line to run up the Susquehanna River to Williamsport and then west. 
The canal became a subject of universal interest to people in the Juniata 
Valley and no occasion was allowed to pass without favorable sentiments 
finding expression. 


The clash of interests in the Legislature was so intense concerning the 
respective routes on the territory between the mouth of the Juniata and the 
mouth of the Kiskiminetas that the friends of a canal system feared to 
introduce the name of either river into the bill. This clash of interest 
delayed the construction of the canal for some time. 


A county meeting was called for June 14, 1826, in the Court House at 
Lewistown to recommend to the attention of the Board of Canal Com- 
missioners the Juniata and Conemaugh as the route for the proposed canal. 


A toast offered at a Fourth of July celebration in Lewistown the same 
year by Judge Oliver voiced public sentiment: “The Juniata and Conemaugh, 
the line formed by nature to connect the eastern and western waters. May 
neither interest nor prejudice defeat the works of God and man.” A toast 
was also offered by David R. Porter—“‘The Pennsylvania Canal. To over- 
come time and space let the Juniata route, the only direct line of 
communication, be adopted.” 


The people in Mifflin County had organized earlier in the year 1826 
an auxiliary to “The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting Internal Improve- 
ments.” The headquarters of the parent society was in Philadelphia and 
the auxiliary headquarters were in Lewistown. The membership was $1.00 
with quarterly dues of 50¢. 


Mr. Canvass White, the genius of the Erie Canal, was employed to 
examine the Juniata route, and after his report was rendered the canal 
commissioners in resolutions passed at their meeting in Harrisburg on 
June 19, 1826, located the eastern section to terminate on the east bank of 
the Susquehanna River oppcsite the mouth of the Juniata. This action 
seemed to go far toward settling the location of the middle or Juniata 
division as the most preferable and economical route to the west. 


Major David Porter of Lewistown, a soldier of the War of 1812 and a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, has been credited with casting 
the deciding vote in favor of bringing the canal up the Juniata River Valley. 
The chief argument for the Juniata River route was that it would be 86 
miles shorter than the Susquehanna River route and would cost one-third 
less. 
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As early as August 8, 1826, Mr. Canvass White’s corps of engineers, 
under the superintendence of a Mr. Olmstead, arrived at Lewistown, having 
completed the preliminary survey to this place. 


There was also considerable speculation as to whether the better route 
from Lewistown would be up the river valley or up the Kishacoquillas Valley 
through Allensville. The Canal Commissioners were authorized to survey 
both routes and in May, 1828 the survey of the alternate route was begun 
from the summit at Allensville. The engineers decided in favor of the 
river route. 


When the locations of all routes were decided upon, all bickerings ended 
and those empowered went on progressively with the work. 


Ground had been broken for the canal near the Capitol at Harrisburg 
on July 4, 1826. On this date the State began its first great system of 
public improvements consisting of the main canal and the railroad connect- 
ing links known as The Main Line from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. The 
whole Pennsylvania Canal System in its day was the most extensive system 
of inland navigation in America. 


It is not known exactly how many men were involved in the construction; 
but after the contracts were let, four or five thousand laborers were 
advertised for. ; 


In an essay on canal construction written for a State newspaper some 
years ago by Colonel Thomas W. Lloyd, his opening remarks were: “As 
may well be imagined, the building of the Pennsylvania Canal was a work 
of very considerable magnitude. In those days there were no such things 
as steam shovels and excavating machinery which make such work com- 
paratively easy in this progressive age. The work of digging the canal 
was performed by manual labor, the only tools being the prosaic pick and 
shovel and hand drills. The canal was built almost entirely by Irish labor. 
It was of almost daily occurrence for laborers to apply for work, bringing 
with them only a small bundle of clothing carried on their backs.” 


It required eight years to build the Main Line of the Pennsylvania 
Canal System and cost approximately $22,000 per mile. Today, with modern 
machinery, the canal could be constructed in much less time, but the cost 
would be many times more. 


In May 1827, DeWitt Clinton, Jr. was appointed chief ‘engineer on the 
canal from the mouth of the Juniata to Lewistown, and on Monday, July 6, 
1827, with a corps of assistants, commenced the location of the Middle or 
Juniata Division from Lewistown eastward. DeWitt Clinton, Jr. was the 
son of the famous Governor of New York, DeWitt Clinton, who was 
responsible for the building of the Erie Canal, at that time dubbed “Clinton’s 
Big Ditch.” 


On August 15, 1827, contracts for the construction of the sections, 
from a quarter to a half mile in length, from Lewistown to near Mexico, 
16 miles in all, were let, also for dams, aqueducts, locks, and the like. 


On September 22, 1829, the water was let into the first level of the 
canal at Lewistown, and by the afternoon of October 30 that year the ditch 
was filled with water a distance of 45 miles eastward from Lewistown to 
the aqueduct at Duncan’s Island. 


When the Main Line of the Pennsylvania State Canal System was 
completed in 1834 and the canal bed once filled with water, a thread-like 
artery of trade was established from east to west through Pennsylvania, 
from Philadelphia to Columbia by railroad, from Columbia to Hollidaysburg 
by canal, from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown by railroad, and from Johnstown 
to Pittsburgh by canal. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY TRAVEL ON THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL 


This original painting by Walter Baumhofer of the American Artists’ 
Galleries in New York City, depicts this mode of transportation so prevalent 
in the eastern part of the United States during the nineteenth century. The 
exact location of the painting is about eight miles west of Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, along the Juniata River. This picture is taken from a calendar 
of the Prismo Safety Corporation of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
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The Main Line of the Pennsylvania 
State Canal System 


A Glorious Wonder of the-Golden Age of Canals 


Written by Joseph K. Campbell of Belleville, Pennsylvania, while a student 
in Agricultural Engineering at the Pennsylvania State University. Published 
in the Penn State Engineer, January 1953. 


One hundred ten years ago one could board a boat at Bellefonte and 
travel by canals to either Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. During the 1840’s 
Pennsylvania’s pride was her canal system — not highways. For nearly 
two decades the principal cities of Pennsylvania were linked by an extensive 
canal system. 


Canal building in Pennsylvania was given an impetus by the successful 
completion of New York’s Erie Canal in the fall of 1825. Philadelphia saw 
that the Erie Canal would divert western trade to New York City. To offset — 
this, Philadelphians were influential in having the Pennsylvania Legislature 
authorize the construction of a canal system between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Although the Pennsylvania State Canals are the best remem- 
bered, there were also many privately owned canals, some of which were in 
use when the Pennsylvania State Canal System was still in the planning 
stage. 


The canals in Pennsylvania traversed terrain which offered herculean 
engineering problems. Whereas the Erie Canal had to overcome 500 feet of 
elevation in 360 miles, the Main Line of the Pennsylvania State Canals had 
to overcome 2,291 feet in 360 miles. Therefore it is not surprising that 
some of the country’s best engineers of that day were employed in the 
building of the canals. 


In 1825 the Schuylkill Canal was completed between Port Carbon and 
Philadelphia. Some of the other private canals were the Union Canal, which 
linked Reading, Lebanon, and Columbia; the Lehigh, which connected Mauch 
Chunk and Easton; and the Beech Creek and Bald Eagle, which linked 
Bellefonte with Lock Haven. From the map it can be seen that there were 
other private canals and other divisions of the Pennsylvania State Canal 
System; however, this article will concern itself primarily with the Main 
Line of the Pennsylvania State Canal System. 


Pennsylvania had been handicapped by poor transportation for a: long 
time. Philadelphia was the principal city, but it was difficult to transport 
agriculture produce, timber, and manufactured goods from other sections of 
the Commonwealth. As the Erie Canal went forward from 1817 to 1825 
there was a demand from Pennsylvania citizens that public canals be 
constructed in this State. In 1824 the Pennsylvania Assembly gave its 
authorization for a system of internal public improvements financed by the 
Commonwealth, and by 1834 the Pennsylvania State Canal System’s Main 
Line, between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, was completed. Although the 
State’s canal system had branches linking Bristol to Easton, and other 
canals on the north and west branches of the Susquehanna, it was the Main 
Line which offered the greatest engineering problems. 


Before the State Canal System was initiated private canals linked 
Philadelphia to Middletown on the Susquehanna, but one of these, the Union 
Canal, was small and there was difficulty in keeping water in it — to such 
an extent that portions of it were later lined with wooden planking. The 
State therefore constructed 81.6 miles of railroad from Philadelphia to 
Columbia. This railroad was one of the earliest in America and the first 
in the world to be built by a government. At first horse-drawn carriages 
were used on the single tracked line, with the combination of a winch and 
an inclined plane to move the carriages on two of the steeper grades. In 
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as much as it was a public road any citizen could put his vehicle on the line 
and use it upon payment of tolls. This resulted in intolerable confusion, so 
the State later double-tracked the line, introduced locomotives and took over 
the operation of all cars. 


The actual canal began at Columbia and followed the Susquehanna 
River up through Harrisburg to the intersection of the Juniata and the 
Susquehanna Rivers near Clark’s Ferry. At this point a dam across the 
Susquehanna created a pool on which the canal boats could cross the river. 
Spanning the pool was a bridge 2,231 feet long with a two-story towpath so 
that there would be no interference between the teams hitched to boats 
traveling in opposite directions. On the west bank of the Susquehanna 
the canal crossed the Juniata River by an aqueduct 700 feet long. 


Although a canal usually paralleled the course of a river, the rivers 
were not usually made a part of the canal system in as much as spring 
floods and summer droughts would cause serious fluctuations in the depth 
of water and speed of the current. Dams would be constructed where it 
was necessary to travel on a natural stream in order that the surface of the 
stream, and the water in the canal would be at the same level. 


At Millerstown the canal again crossed the Juniata. Here an endless 
rope, mounted on pulleys and stretched across the river, was moved by a 
water wheel which was operated by the river current. A boat’s towline 
would be fastened to the endless rope and the boat towed across the river. 
A gear shift made it possible for the operator to reverse the direction of 
the rope. 


There were 108 locks in the 174 miles of canal between Columbia and 
Hollidaysburg. The locks between Columbia and Clark’s Ferry were ninety 
feet long and seventeen feet wide while those in the remainder of the system 
were only fifteen feet wide. The canal itself was forty feet wide at the 
water’s edge, twenty-eight feet at the bottom, and four feet deep. The 
locks were constructed of masonry, while the canal itself had earthen 
banks. The canal was excavated by men using picks and shovels, and 
horses pulling scrapers. 


To put a series of locks across the Alleghenies was not feasible so a 
portage railroad was used on the 86.6 miles between Hollidaysburg and 
Johnstown. A difference in elevation of 1398 feet existed in the 10.1 miles 
between Hollidaysburg and the crest of the Alleghenies, and an elevation 
differential of 1171 feet in the 26.6 miles between the crest and Johnstown. 
Five inclined planes were used on each side of the summit. The greatest 
grade on these inclines was 10.25 feet per 100 feet. 


Horses would pull cars on a level until an inclined plane was reached. 
The horse would then be unhitched, a cable attached, and a winch would 
pull the car to the top of the incline. To decrease the work of the winch 
two cars would be connected to the winch in such a manner that one car 
would be descending as the other was ascending. Four miles east of 
Johnstown at the Staple Bend of the Conemaugh was a tunnel 901 feet in 
length. This tunnel, which was twenty feet wide and nineteen feet high 
within the arch, had been the third tunnel to be constructed in America 
and the largest at that time. 


The canal began again at Johnstown and continued along the banks of 
the Conemaugh, the Kiskiminetas, and the Allegheny Rivers for 104 miles 
to Pittsburgh. This section of the canal had sixty-four locks, ten dams, 
sixteen aqueducts, two tunnels, and 152 bridges. 


Today we can fly from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in two hours, but in 
the 1840’s it would have taken us six and a half days to travel the distance 
between those cities. We would leave Philadelphia early Monday morning, 
and with a locomotive pulling our car at a breath-taking speed of nine to 
ten miles per hour we would soon traverse the seventy miles and the two 
inclined planes between Philadelphia and Lancaster. We would remain at 
Lancaster Monday night and on Tuesday morning continue our journey by 
rail to Columbia where we would transfer to a canal boat. Many types and 
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sizes of boats were used on the canal, but we would probably board one of 
the packets belonging to the Leech Line. These boats were about eighty 
feet long, twelve feet wide, and approximately eight feet in height from 
keel to rooftop. Our boat would probably be carrying about twenty-five 
passengers and thirty tons of freight. It would no doubt be drawn by 
three or four mules hitched to the end ofa 200-275 foot towline — depending 
upon the captain’s interpretation of the laws of mechanics. The boat 
would travel at a speed of three to four miles an hour, with the mules being 
changed every eight miles, more or less. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday would be spent in traveling from 
Columbia to Hollidaysburg by way of Harrisburg, Lewistown, and 
Huntingdon. We would probably pass many rafts of lumber coming down 
from Williamsport and loads of grain and other agricultural produce: from 
other cities along the line. The blunt-nosed freight boats were usually 
drawn in tandem by two mules. If the weather were pleasant we might 
disembark at a bend in the canal, leisurely stroll across a short cut, and 
board the boat at the next lock or wharf. 


Since we would probably be sleeping on the boat the berths would be 
made up at about nine p. m. Charles Dickens while traveling on the 
Pennsylvania Canal complained that the berths were so narrow that he 
mistook them for bookshelves and “... that the passengers were the 
library, and that they were arranged edgewise on these shelves till morning.” 
The people of that day were alsc early-risers. Dickens records that 
“Between five and six o’clock in the morning we got up ... The washing 
accommodations were primitive. There was a tin ladle chained to the deck, 
with which every gentleman whe thought it necessary to cleanse himself 
(many were superior to this weakness), fished the dirty water out of the 
canal, and poured it into a tin basin, secured in like manner. There was 
also a jack-towel, and hanging up before the little looking glass in the bar, 
2 the immediate vicinity of the bread and cheese, were a public comb and 

airbrush.” 


Thursday night would be spent in Hollidaysburg. Early Friday morning 
we would begin the trip over the Portage Railroad. Friday afternoon we 
would reach Johnstown and once again travel on the canal. After passing 
through Blairsville, Saltsburg, and Freeport, we would arrive at Pittsburgh 
late Saturday night or Sunday morning. 


Just as the canal supplanted the horse and wagon, the railroad replaced 
the canal. The Pennsylvania State Canal System had cost $22,113 per mile 
to construct and there were few years when revenue exceeded operating 
costs. There were many locks, and the Portage Railroad constituted a 
bottleneck to freight traffic. The panics of 1837 and 1839 adversely affected 
Pennsylvania, and in 1840 the State defaulted for the first time in her 
history in the payment of interest on debt. In 1848 the State owed 
40,000,000 dollars for canals, railroads, and other internal improvements. 


Meanwhile a private company was building the Pennsylvania Railroad 
along a route following the Main Line. In 1850 the railroad reached Altoona, 
and by 1852 it was completed between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. With 
the increase in competition the canal’s finances became worse, and when 
the State offered it at public sale in July of 1855 there were no bidders. 
However, in June of 1857 the Main Line was sold to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 7,500,000 dollars. 


The P.R.R. continued to operate the canal, but in 1863 the western 
division from Johnstown to Pittsburgh was closed, and in 1889 most of the 
canal along the Juniata was destroyed by the same flood which devastated 
the city of Johnstown. By the turn of the century most of the once great 
Pennsylvania State Canal System had been abandoned. 


Remains of the Main Line may be seen along U. S. Route 22 between 
Lewistown and Harrisburg, and at Cresson roadside signs mark the remains 
of the Portage Railroad. 
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The Pennsylvania Canal in the Juniata Valley 
By 
LAWRENCE D. RUBLE 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1914-1930 


Canals were first used for drainage and irrigation. Long before 
railroads and improved highways, canals were used as a means of trans- 
portation. China, Egypt and India used canals long before the Christian 
era. The first record of a canal lock being used was in Europe in 1481. 
In many places canals were made to connect rivers in their upper courses. 


Before canals were built in America, flat boats were used on the rivers 
to transport materials and goods. These flat boats could only be used when 
the river was fairly deep on account of projecting rocks and sand bars. 
They were guided in their course by means of poles manned by the men 
on the boats. In 1795 a certain Mr. Krider floated a load of flour from 
Huntingdon to the Susquehanna River in one day. 


On the 27th of March, 1824, the Legislature of Pennsylvania appointed 
three commissioners to explore a route for a canal from Harrisburg to 
Pittsburgh by way of the Juniata and Conemaugh Rivers. The canal was 
to be named the “Pennsylvania Canal.” Work on the Pennsylvania Canal 
was started July 4, 1826. 


Sections of this route were let to contractors. These sections were 
from a few miles to fifteen or eighteen miles in length. The digging of the 
canal was done mostly by Irish labor by pick, shovel and wheelbarrow. 
Malaria was common especially in swampy areas, and as a result the Ritz 
Drug Store in Lewistown did a big business in selling quinine to the 
laborers. These Irish laborers demanded a jigger (a large swallow of 
whiskey) in midforenoon and midafternoon. 


The canal was completed from Harrisburg to Lewistown in 1829. The 
first canal boat (The Juniata) arrived at Lewistown, November 3, 1829. 
There was a band and a large crowd of people at the landing when the 
boat arrived. 


In 1834 the canal route was completed from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
a distance of 394.5 miles. Part of this distance was on the Columbia 
Railroad, 81.6 miles, from Philadelphia to Columbia on the Susquehanna 
River. The Eastern Division of the canal carried the route from Columbia 
to Duncans Island at the entrance of the Juniata into the Susquehanna, a 
distance of 44.5 miles. The Juniata Division was the longest link in the 
chain, 127.5 miles from Duncan’s Island _to Hollidaysburg. The Alleghany 
Mountains were crossed by the Portage Railroad, a distance of 36.69 miles. 
The boats were taken apart by sections, hauled across and re-assembled on 
the other side. The Western Division was from Johnstown to Pittsburgh, 
104.25 miles. 


There were twenty-eight dams, one hundred fifty-two bridges, two 
hundred nine culverts, forty-nine aqueducts, fifty-one viaducts, five hundred 
stone drains, one hundred seventy-four locks, two tunnels, beside a number 
of waste-weirs, feeders and sluices. The cost of building this canal was 
$8,325,889.01. 


It was fifty to sixty feet wide and about eight feet deep, made as nearly 
as possible on a level grade. Where ground was too sloping, locks were 
used to lift or lower the boats to different levels in the canal. To keep the 
canal supplied with water, feeders from smaller side streams were turned 
into the canal. During high-water, overflow places were made to run the 
water into the river. A tow-path eight to ten feet wide was made on the 
bank which served to keep the water in the canal and also on which the 
horses and mules walked when pulling the boats along the canal. To carry 
the canal across streams and rivers, aquaducts were built. These were 
made of stone arches partly filled with earth. 
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Iron ore was mined in the ridges, loaded on flatboats and shipped to 
Lewistown furnaces. Some ore was hauled by team to other inland furnaces. 
Lumber and grain was shipped from West to East. Machinery and groceries 
from East to West. A few passenger boats were used, stalls for two 
horses were on one end of the boat, hor ses were exchanged every certain 
number of miles to rest them. 


Some notable persons travelled on this canal. Charles Dickens, the 
noted English author and others. The funeral cortage of General Zachary 
Taylor was taken West on this canal. He is buried at Louisville, Ky. In 
November 1835 a delegation of Indians from Illinois on their way to 
Washington, D. C., passed Lewistown on a canal boat. They made a 
special effort to pass through the Juniata Valley, the home and hunting 
ground of their fathers. It was related that from the time they took 
passage from Hollidaysburg until they reached Harrisburg they preserved 
absolute silence. 


During the winter, the canal was not operated on account of being 
frozen over. In the spring of the year, the canal was cleared of trees, 
shrubbery and stones to admit a free passage of boats. 


There were passenger boats and freight boats... Transportation was 
cheap. There were warehouses at different places along the canal for 
storage, loading and unloading. Overhead bridges were provided for 
crossing from one side to the other. One overhead bridge on the John 
Horning farm not far from the Three Locks had an opening made in the 
center of the bridge where produce was dumped down a chute into a boat 
underneath. 


This canal was-in use sixty: years when in 1889 the great June flood’ 
washed the banks so badly that the canal was never rebuilt. By this time 
railroads were built and highway improved to the extent that they were in 
greater demand as a means of transportation. The canal with its rights 
and privileges was sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and now 
practically all the land has been purchased by the land owners through 
which the canal ran. 


For several years the Mifflin County Historical Society has arranged 
tours for the pupils of Mifflin County to visit places of historical interest 
in Mifflin County. One of these places is the Three Locks in the Pennsylvania 
Canal located near Lockport about halfway between Lewistown and 
McVeytown. These visits were made annually and were of much interest 
to the visitors. A narrator is provided at each place to explain the 
historical connection. (Mr. Ruble was the narrator for these tours for 
many years.) 


The Three Locks mentioned are located at Lockport on the farm of the 
late Frank Ammon, Oliver Township, Mifflin County. These locks are unique 
to the extent that three locks are spaced only a few hundred yards apart. 
Mr. Ammon was always anxious to have persons come to this spot to study 
the canal. At this writing, some of the wood and iron of the lock gates 
can be seen. . 


During the summer of 1957 a group of teachers from Shippensburg 
State Teachers College with the writer and Mr. Thomas Treweek of 
McVeytown as guides made a study of the operation of the canal at Three 
Locks. Mr. Treweek and the writer both saw the canal in operation. 


Students of history will continue to study the canal and marvel at the 
engineering skill involved in this type of transportation which was very 
modern by standards of a century and a half ago. 


—McVeytown, Pa., 1958 
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Excerpts from Articles by Dr. S. K. Stevens 


State Historian 
Re-published in The Lewistown Sentinel, April 1950 


CRUMBLING RUINS OF A ONCE MIGHTY TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM—tThe total canal mileage of the State at its maximum was 
around 1,200 miles. The State Works lasted only 24 years under State 
control and represented a net loss of between 40 and 50 million dollars. 
It nearly wrecked the financial structure of Pennsylvania and it was with a 
sense of great relief that Governor Pollock negotiated sale to the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad for a little over 10 million in 1858. “I cannot forbear 
congratulating the people of the Commonwealth on the consummation of 
this sale,” he declared. 


Somehow most people get the idea the canal went out of business at 
this time. Actually, the Juniata Division continued in use until 1889 and 
the Susquehanna portion was in use until about 1901. Today, crumbling 
ruins mark the last remnants of a once mighty system of transportation... 
The new worth of the canal to the development of Central Pennsylvania, 
and indeed to the entire State, has been little appreciated. One reason for 
this is the tendency to over-estimate the early importance of the first 
railroads. The railroad reached Lewistown in 1849 but that did not mean 
it at once took over all the transportation chores performed by the canal. 


The heyday of the canal was limited to about 25 years, but it remained 
useful for at least twice that length of time. The best proof of the fact 
that it was a useful and economical means of transportation for that period 
of.time is the fact that the railroad kept it in operation for 40 years after 
the railroad’s main line was completed through this region. Actually, the 
canal may be credited, in my humble opinion, with giving a great impetus 
to the economic life of the Juniata Valley for fully half a century. For 
at least half of that period it was without a rival as the most important 
means of transportation connecting the region with tidewater. 


THE END OF ONE ERA AND THE BEGINNING OF ANOTHER— 
I quite agree with the statement made in the recent historical review 
contained in “A Survey of the Economic Resources and Opportunities of 
Mifflin County” which states that when the Lewistown band welcomed the 
first canal boat to reach Lewistown in November 1829 “it was trumpeting 
the end of one era and the beginning of another.” 


The canal made Lewistown a great shipping center for a considerable 
tributary area not directly touched by the canal. Grain, lumber and other 
products moved by wagon to warehouses at Lewistown where they were 
sold, graded, consolidated, and ultimately placed on canal boats for ship- 
ment, mainly to the East, though a quantity of goods went West . Supplies 
to develop the surrounding region likewise came by canal boat to Lewistown 
and were fanned out in every direction. In particular, the canal gave a 
terrific boost to the developing iron industry of the Juniata region. 
Freedom Forge bécame one of the largest in Pennsylvania with an annual 
output of nearly two thousand tons of blooms and bars. In 1868 Freedom 
Iron and Steel Company was one of the first in the nation to blow in 
Bessemer steel and welcome the new era in the iron industry. The iron 
industry, given impetus by the canal, reached its peak and declined within 
the same span of years as accorded the canal. The coming of the canal 
was accompanied by a great spurt of population growth in the first two 
decades following its completion. Evidence appears to be that the railroad 
gave no such initial boost to the local economic development of this region 
as was provided by the canal. In fact, as the railroad reached out with 
spurs, it brought less business to Lewistown than had been provided by the 
eanal. Rather, it took goods picked up at its depots through Lewistown to 
the East and the West. This left Lewistown without much of the business 
it had enjoyed during the canal boom. 
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A CANAL ENGINEER—In conclusion I want to mention the fact that 
it was an obscure engineer employed in the building of the Pennsylvania 
Canal and designer of the Portage Railroad who ultimately became the 
father of American railroading. His name, which I mentioned earlier, was 
Moncure Robinson. Son of a wealthy Philadelphia merchant, he was 
studying in France when news came gf his father’s loss of his entire 
fortune. Returning to America, the youth hired out as an engineer to the 
Pennsylvania Canal Commission and shortly became its leading genius of 
construction. Robinson was quick to analyze the experience gained from the 
Portage Railroad and other observations, and deserted canal building for the 
railroad. He was retained by the Philadelphia and Reading to build that 
railroad. He not only built it but he was the first to secure foreign capital 
to finance American railroads, so essential to their development. Robinson 
laid down fundamental principles on railroad grades, the use of stone ballast, 
and other engineering principles. Later, for the Pennsylvania, he selected 
the Juniata Valley route West for that concern. His genius had much to do 
with the fact that Pennsylvania by the time of the Civil War led the nation 
in the amount of money invested in railroads. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
locomotives running in the entire country were operating in Pennsylvania 
and more than half of them were being built in Pennsylvania. Truly, 
Pennsylvania was the mother of internal improvement in America. 


Excerpts from Articles by George R. Frysinger 
Founder of the Mifflin County Historical Society 


Re-published in The Lewistown Sentinel, April 1950 


WHISKEY AND QUININE—One of the peculiar features of the work 
(building of the canal) was that, in addition to the regular pay, each 
contractor furnished his workmen with a certain number of “jiggers” per 
day, or in other words so many drinks of whiskey. One man was employed 
solely for the purpose of superintending the dispensing of the whiskey and 
was known as the “jigger boss” and the boys who carried the spirits to the 
workmen were known as “jigger boys.” The too frequent indulgence in 
“jJiggers” led to serious consequences on more than one cccasion and several 
riots were the result. 


Dr. Charles Ritz, who opened the first drug store in Lewistown, in 1827, 
used to relate as a reminiscence of canal building in this vicinity how the 
laborers on the canal suffered from an epidemic of chills and fever and 
coming to his drug store “in squads” would purchase quinine (then a high 
priced drug) and placing as much as a large spoonful of the “powdered 
bitterness” in the palms of their hands tossed it into their mouths before 
leaving the store and that his energies were taxed to such an extent waiting 
on customers that he was compelled to keep an empty nail keg under the 
edge of the counter into which he would sweep the coin thrown upon it. 


At that time the indispensable long benches kept in front of the taverns 
in the borough would be filled with weak men shaking with ague until one 
could hear the benches move under them: and that the bank of the river on 
the canal side would be strewn with victims of the epidemic stretched on 
boards or planks, sufferers from the disease. 


THE CANAL OPENED TO LEWISTOWN—On November 3, 1829 the 
first specimen of canal equipment arrived at Lewistown on the boat 
“Juniata,” an acecunt of which was given in a communication to one of the 
Lewistown papers under date of November 5, 1829 as follows: 
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“PACKET BOAT JUNIATA—On Thursday last this boat, built by 
Joseph Cummins, Esq., of Mifflintown, arrived at this town from Mifflin, 
having on board a large party of ladies and gentlemen from the lower end 
of the county. The boat was met at the head of the Narrows by a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen from Lewistown, accompanied by the Lewis- 
town Band, who got on board the packet and landed here about'2 o’clock P.M. 


“About 4 o’clock the company, after having taken dinner, and a number 
of ladies and gentlemen from Lewistown, embarked on board the packet and 
returned to Mifflin that evening, remaining there all night, and the next day 
returned to Lewistown with a view of conveying the Legislature, who had 
by the publication in the papers been invited to pass through the canal to 
the mouth of the river; but in consequence of a letter having been received 
by Mr. Clarke from Mr. Craft of Pittsburgh, one of the Western members, 
stating that the members from the West would be in on Saturday, the boat 
was detained until about half after three on that day, when several members 
from the West arrived. The boat was drawn by two white horses and she 
set off in fine style, the Star Spangled Banner flying at her head, the 
roar of cannon, the shouts of the populace and the cheering music of the 
band which was on hoard.” 


BENEFITS OF THE CANAL TO MIFFLIN COUNTY—A Mifflin 
County paper in 1831 stated that merchandise was taken to Pittsburgh from 
Philadelphia by canal, with the exception of a short distance land carriage, 
in 15 days at $2.25 per 100, being $1.25 less than former prices. 


One article of produce brought over the Portage in 1834 was 500 hogs- 
heads of tobacco raised in Ohio, consigned to Baltimore via Philadelphia; 
another shipment by canal and across the mountain that year was 1,000 . 
barrels of salt, to be consumed in this State east of the mountains, the 
product of Western Pennsylvania. 


So great was the desire to stimulate trade and increase the revenue of 
the State that in October, 1834, the canal commissioners passed a resolution 
requiring “the several supervisors on the canal to make such preparations 
as will enable them tc preserve a passage for boats through the ice that 
may form on their respective lines and if practicable keep the canal open for 
navigation until January 1 and as much longer as the season will permit.” 
This effort was abandoned after: repeated attempts to get ahead of cold 
weather. 


A local correspondent in 1834 said “The benefit derived by farmers 
from the canal is great. For instance, since the completion of the canal 
I have been able to get my plaster for $9.50 and $10 a ton, whereas before 
that I frequently had to pay $18. So that I find a saving in a ton of plaster 
nearly equal to my State tax. Beside this there is a manifest saving in the 
articles of salt, fish, groceries, etc. to which may be added the regularity in 
market prices occasioned by steady communication with the seaboard. Then, 
it is well known that many farms within 10 miles of the canal have doubled 
in value while those at a greater distance have been greatly enhanced in 
price. 


Some idea of the amount of trade done in Lewistown in certain com- 
modities in canal days may be gathered from the figures given below: 
These are the times mentioned in our day by men of years when it was a 
common sight to witness long lines of sleds loaded with grain, etc., awaiting 
their turn to unload at the prominent storage and shipping warehouses of 
the town, some counts placing the number as high as 125 in one string. 
These sleds, when the winter was favorable, came mainly from Centre 
County across the Seven Mountains and from the Kishacoquillas Valley in 
our own county; in 1846, 257,067 bushels of wheat and 33,269 barrels of flour 
were among the clearances eastward from Lewistown; in 1847, 154,119 
bushels of wheat, 25,872 barrels of flour; in 1848, 140,083 bushels of wheat, 
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7,421 barrels of flour. Valuing wheat at $1 per bushel and flour at $5 per 
barrel, the cash or its equivalent brought to the county would be—for 1846, 
$423,422; for 1847, $238,479; for 1848, $177,188. The number of boats 
cleared at Lewistown in the year 1848 was 1,051. In 1849 the shipment of 
butter from Lewistown reached 54,000 pounds. 

'*. 


THE FEEDER IN LEWISTOWN (ORIGIN OF THE NAME, FEEDER 
AVENUE)—In order to fill the canal levels eastward from Lewistown with 
water a feeder, which was a ditch resembling the canal in depth but not in 
width (since filled up by the borough), had to be constructed leading from 
the basin just below Lewistown lock back of the foundry and other lots 
fronting on Elizabeth and Hale Streets, and crossing Main Street, led to the 
site of old Glamorgan Furnace, thence by a trestle supporting an aqueduct 
across Kishacoquillas Creek and joining the race later used as a water 
power by the Mann Edge Tool Company but originally made to feed 
Milliken’s Mill. This millrace enters the creek at a dam, which was con- 
structed to back the water into it. Some years after the race and aqueduct 
were abandoned for canal purposes, the lower levels were filled. 


MIFFLIN COUNTY RESIDENTS INTERESTED IN CANAL 
EXPANSION—It was not long after the public works were in full operation 
before it was seen that an extension of the Pennsylvania Canal to Lake Erie 
would open inland communication through Pennsylvania from Philadelphia 
by way of Pittsburgh to Erie and be the means of commanding an immense 
trade with the western lakes which would flow through our State from its 
extreme northwestern border to the eastern emporium of the Common- 
wealth. Hence at an improvement meeting of the citizens of Mifflin County 
held at the National Hotel, Lewistown, August 4, 1835, Andrew Bratton, 
John Norris, David Reynolds, Dr. Joseph B. Ard, E. Banks, Gen. George 
McCulloch and Abram S. Wilson were appointed delegates to represent this 
county in a convention to be held at Erie the month following to further the 
above project. A 


CANAL BOATS, KINDS AND CLASSES—To equip this waterway 
with facilities to carry freight and passengers all along the line, boat yards 
were soon seen at every town of any size, Lewistown included, where canal 
boats were constructed as early as 1835. 


In the balmiest days of canal trade upwards of 40 boats were owned in 
Lewistown and vicinity. It is said the whole number of boats plying the 
canal in the best days was not less than 500 to 800. The larger size boat 
was calculated to carry 100 tons. 


Canal boats were of three classes principally, namely the packet boat, 
adapted for the conveyance of passengers only; the transportation boat, for 
freight only, and the combination boat, for both passengers and freight. 
Included in the transportation boats was what was known as the séction 
boat, built in three and four separate parts, each section independent of the 
other and of almost uniform dimensions. They were constructed so as to be 
taken apart and thus conveyed on the car trucks of the Portage Railroad 
across the Allegheny Mountain with the freight stored in them, a great 
advantage over the solid transportation boats, the goods in which had to be 
taken over the mountain by unloading them at Hollidaysburg and passing 
them through a warehouse to be loaded on Portage cars, taken over the 
mountain and reloaded on boats at Johnstown. 

Later on Messrs. Craig of Newton Hamilton worked for several years 
perfecting canal boats to run by steam, which they finally accomplished, but 
not until the Pennsylvania Railroad superseded boating by more rapid 
transportation facilities along the same route. To accomplish this object 
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the Craigs used considerable means. The main objection at first to the 
use of steam power on the canal was that the speed was accelerated to such 
an extent as to produce a swell that forced the water over the towpath in 
low places, washing the banks, etc. 


THE CREW—A canal boat, with horse-stable just under the bow, its 
cooking and sleeping apartments beneath the stern, and its storehouse for 
merchandise or cabin for passengers occupying the middle and main portion 
of the interior, must have its force of men, each one assigned certain duties 
he was expected to perform. The captain, generally the owner of the craft, 
was often the steersman, the man who managed the rudder. 


On packet boats he was always a salaried official with specific duties, 
but no actual work was required of him. Next in importance on a freight 
boat was the bowsman, most useful in preventing the boat from driving 
with its weight and impetus against the closed gates at the other end of the 
lock which the boat had entered. This was accomplished by means of a 
heavy cable dextrously thrown round a stout post placed at either end of 
every lock, then allowing the rope to slip gradually until the rudder had 
cleared the wickets at the opposite end of the lock, bringing it to a standstill. 


Next came the driver, more often a boy than a man, a long whip with a 
crack that could be heard a mile, a voice accustomed to swearing; and three 
or four mules, forming his outfit. Added to his equipment was an air of 
self-importance assumed by this youthful personage. 


This comprised the crew of a boat running only by daylight, tying up 
wherever night overtook them; or, if running after night, it was to make 
the next nearest town or lock. The meals on the boats were generally 
cooked by the crew, but at times the captain’s wife or daughter was the 
cook on board, who made the journey from love of the romantic or perchance 
to visit a friend along the way, and occasionally others not of kin. Men 
who could “handle the spit”? sometimes cooked the meals of the crew to pay 
their passage from one place to another. 


Boats that ran both day and night had all or most of ttreir crews double, 
so as to take day and night turns in the management of the boat. 


RIVALRY OF BOAT LINES—There were three lines of packet boats, 
all different in management and methods of business. The Pioneer line was 
the only one used exclusively for the transportation of passengers, and, as 
the name implies, was the first line of its kind established. The enterprise 
had its business beginning in 1834 and by the boating season of the following 
year the packets were running. Passengers from Philadelphia traveled by 
railroad tc Columbia and from there proceeded westward by canal. 
October 7, 1834, Governor Wolf reached Philadelphia from Columbia, 
accompanied by a number of other State officials and ladies and gentlemen 
from Harrisburg, Lancaster and other cities upon a tour of examination 
of the railroad, the second track of which had just been completed. 


By the Pioneer line passengers left Philadelphia at 8 A. M. daily, thus 
passing over the Columbia and Philadelphia and Portage railroads in day- 
light. The year the company started they reduced the fare to $10 for the 
through trip one way. The stage line still running along the Juniata was 
connected in a business way with the Pioneer line of packets, and if 
passengers became weary of travel by boat they were privileged to take 
the stage, or if tired of stage travel could take the boat, without extra 
charge, thus making an agreeable change. One advantage the boat afforded 
over stage level was that if the passenger wished to stop off a day or longer 
at any point along the route he could do so and re-enter the boat at any 
time, while on the stages he must go through the route direct or be 
disappointed when desiring to regain his seat, because the short distance 
passengers filled the coach, the seating accommodations in which were very 
limited compared with the boats. 
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The captains of the Pioneer line were extremely attentive and polite to 
passengers, courteously giving them all required information along the 
route, and were especially careful in their reception of passengers, not 
permitting any person on board who had the appearance of not having 
learned to behave himself correctly to annoy passengers with his company. 
One traveler writes that he saw in 1835, 20 or 30 persons refused passage 
along the route although the boat had few on board. Thirty or 40 could be 
accommodated very comfortably, but when the number was greater, travel 
was not so pleasant, especially in warm weather, when way passenger traffic 
generally increased. 


The first opposition line to the Pioneer was called the Union line, which 
carried both passengers and freight. As the boats of this line- were used 
largely by foreign emigrants, with their household goods as luggage packed 
in big wooden chests, etc, it never proved a formidable rival of the regular 
passenger lines, yet served a good purpose in classifying passenger travel, 
thus avoiding much annoyance. The emigrants using the Union line bought 
provisions along the way, sometimes slept on the decks of the boats when 
crowded, and were subject to all kinds of inconveniences. 


An incident of the existing rivalry of the time is thus related in the 
Lewistown Republican of December 1, 1835: “For some time past Mr. Leech, 
the owner of a line of boats on the canal, has been making preparations 
to convey Governor Ritner to Harrisburg, and for that purpose has fitted 
two of his boats as packets by taking out the midship. Mr. Leech’s 
determination was to take Ritner to Harrisburg ahead of the Pioneer or 
kill all the horses belonging to his line. 


“On Friday last the two rival boats appeared in sight of Lewistown, 
the Pioneer a few hundred yards in the rear. On board Leech’s boat was 
Ritner and suite, and on the Pioneer, Henry Clay, Felix Grundy and other 
distinguished men. The passengers imbibed the spirit of the owners and 
crews. Ritner talked Dutch to the drivers and Clay plied them with brandy. 
On they went at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, and a short 
distance from Mexico, about 15 miles from this place, the Pioneer went 
ahead of Leech’s boat, the passengers giving three cheers for Governor 
Wolf. 


“From this time the Pioneer gained, and arrived at Harrisburg 10 miles 
ahead. Whether it was the brandy or the cheers for the honored patriot 
Wolf that increased the speed of the Pioneer our informant was unable to 
speak with certainty, as he is a member of the temperance society. Joseph 
Ritner, the Governor-elect, and Henry Clay, conspicuous opponents of 
General Jackson and the Democratic party, were treated with the utmost 
respect at this place.” 


A MANN AXE, RELIC OF CANAL BUILDING—Among relics of 
canal construction is a large double bit axe which was in possession of 
members of the Mann families for many years on account of its historic 
interest. The axe was made by William Mann, Jr., when he was located 
at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, in 1830, and was the property of an Irishman 
(name unknown) who used it in assisting to clear the right of way of 
timber and brush from the Portage Railway across the Allegheny Mountains 
between Hollidaysburg and Johnstown, Pa. 


This implement is well preserved and serviceable for a number of years 
yet. The firm of Brantley and Frankheiser, of Johnstown, knew the history 
of the axe and secured it from the original owner, who loath to sell it but 
like the true son of Erin that he was drove a hard bargain and it cost 
William Mann, Jr. and Company and Mifflin County axe maker two dozen 
of its double bit axes to close the deal. This axe is now in the Mifflin County 
Historical Society Museum in the Lewistown Municipal Building. 
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THE INCLINED PLANES ON THE PORTAGE—From Hollidaysburg 
the route led by the Allegheny and Portage Railroad (the latter called by 
R. S. Elliot in his book “The First Mountain Railroad of the World on any 
Line of Travel’) across the mountain by ten inclined planes 36% miles to 
Johnstown, thence by canal to Pittsburgh—thus opened the portal of trade 
to the great West, the lakes and the canals of Ohio. The largest inclined 
plane was three-quarters of a mile, rising about 332 feet the whole length. 
These inclined planes were in full operation the summer of 1834 (the year 
the canal was finished) and by the spring of 1835 the State had laid on the 
Portage a second track of rails and doubled the engines, making 20 in all 
of 70 horse power each, and each engire raised two loaded cars, or seven 
tons at a time up the longest plane in five and one-quarter minutes. These 
engines were supplied with fuel from bituminous coal mines of the adjacent 
mountains, furnished on State contract at three-quarter cents per bushel. 
The summit of the Portage Railroad was over 1,100 feet above the water in 
the basin at Hollidaysburg. A granite viaduct over the Conemaugh of 
85 feet span was a stupendous piece of masonry, and a tunnel through a 
spur of the mountain was 900 feet in length. 


Charles Dickens’ Impression of a Canal Boat 


Charles Dickens (1812-1870), the great English novelist, visited America 
in 1842, landing in Boston in January. During that year he took passage 
on a packet board at Harrisburg and traveled as far West as Cairo, Illinois. 
He had traveled by train to York and from York to Columbia by stage. 


After Dickens returned to England he wrote his “American Notes” 
which were published for the first time in the newspaper, “The New World,” 
in New York in November 1842. His impressions of a canal boat follows: 


“Nor was the sight of the canal boat, in which we were to spend three 
of four days, by any means a cheerful one, as it involved some uneasy 
speculations concerning the disposal of the passengers at night, and opened 
a wide field of inquiry touching the other domestic arrangements of the 
establishments, which was sufficiently disconcerting. However, there it was 
—a barge with a little house in it, viewed from the outside, and a caravan 
at a fair, viewed from within; the gentlemen being accommodated, as 
spectators usually are, in one of those locomotive museums of penny 
wonders; and the ladies being partitioned off by a red curtain, after the 
manner of the dwarfs and the giants in the same establishments, whose 
private lives are passed in rather close exclusiveness. 


“We sat here, looking silently at the row of little tables which extended 
down both sides of the cabin, and listening to the rain as it dripped and 
pattered on the moat and splashed with a dismal merriment in the water, 
until the arrival of the railway train, for whose final contribution to our 
stock of passengers our departure was alone deferred. It brought a great 
many boxes, which were dumped and tossed upon the roof almost as pain- 
fully as if they had been deposited on one’s own head; and several damp 
gentlemen, whose clothes, on drawing round the stove, began to steam again. 
No doubt it would have been a thought more comfortable if the driving rain, 
which now poured down more soakingly than ever, had admitted of a 
window being opened, or if our number had been something less than 30; 
but there was scarcely time to think as much, when a train of three horses 
was attached to the tow-rope, the boy upon the leader smacked his whip, 
the rudder creaked and groaned complainingly, and we have begun our 
journey. 

“At about 6:00 o’clock all the small tables were put together to form 
one long table, and everybody sat down to tea, coffee, bread, butter, salmon, 
shad, liver, steak, potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, black puddings and sausages. 
By the time the meal was over, the rain, which seemed to have worn itself 
out by coming down so fast, was nearly over too, and it became feasible to 
go on the deck, which was a great relief, notwithstanding its being rendered 
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still smaller by the luggage that was heaped together in the middle under a 
tarpaulin covering, leaving on either side a path so narrow that it became 
a science to walk to and from without tumbling overboard into the canal. 
It was somewhat embarrassing at first, too, to have to duck nimbly every 
five minutes, whenever the man at the helm cried “bridge!” and sometimes 
when the cry was “low bridge,” to lie down nearly flat. But custom 
familiarizes one to anything, and there were so many bridges that it took 
a very short time to get used to this. 


“T have mentioned my having been in some uncertainty and doubt at 
first relative to the sleeping arrangements on board the boat. I remained 
in the same vague state of mind until 10 o’clock or thereabouts, when going 
below I found suspended on either side of the cabin three long tiers of 
hanging bookshelves, designed apparently for volumes of the small octavo 
size. Looking with greater attention at these contrivances, (wondering to 
find such literary preparations in such a place), I descried on each shelf a 
short microscopic sheet and blanket; then I began dimly to comprehend that 
the passengers were the library, and that they were to be arranged edgewise 
on these shelves till morning. I was assisted to this conclusion by seeing 
some of them gathered around the master of the boat, at one of the tables, 
drawing lots with all the anxieties and passions of gamesters depicted in 
their countenances; while others, with small pieces of cardboard in their 
hands, were groping among the shelves in search of numbers corresponding 
with those they had drawn. As soon as any gentleman found his number he 
took possession of it by immediately undressing himself and crawling into 
bed. 

“The rapidity with which an agitated gambler subsided into a snoring 
slumberer was one ‘of the most singular effects I have ever witnessed. As to 
the ladies, they were already abed, behind the red curtain, which was care- 
fully drawn and pinned up in the center; though as every cough, or sneeze, 
or whisper, behind the curtain was perfectly audible before it, we had still a 
live consciousness of their society. Between five and six o’clock in the 
morning we gct up, and some of us went on deck, to give them an oppor- 
tunity. of taking the shelves down; while others, the morning being very 
cold, crowded round the rusty stove, cherishing the newly kindled fire and 
filling the grate with those voluntary contributions (spittle) of which they 
had been so liberal all night. 


“The washing accommodations were primitive. There was a tin ladle 
chained to the deck, with which every gentleman who thought it necessary 
to cleanse himself (some were superior to this weakness) fished the dirty 
water out of the canal and poured it into a tin basin, secured in like manner. 
There was also a jacktowel. And hanging up before a looking glass in the 
bar, in the immediate vicinity of the bread and cheese and biscuits, were a 
public comb and hairbrush. At 8:00 o’clock the shelves being taken down 
and put away and the table joined together, everybody sat down to the tea, 
coffee, bread, butter, salmon, shad, liver, steak, potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, 
black pudding and sausages, all over again. When everybody was done with 
everything, the fragments were cleared away, and one of the waiters 
appearing anew in the character of a barber, shaved such of the company as 
desired it, while the remainder looked on or yawned over their newspapers. 


“Dinner was breakfast again, without the tea and coffee; and supper and 
breakfast were identical. In addition to the many savory odors arising from 
the eatables already mentioned, there were whiffs of gin, whiskey, brandy 
and rum from the little bar hard by, and a decided seasoning of stale tobacco. 
Nor was the atmosphere quite free from zephyr whisperings of the 30 beds 
which had just been cleared away, and of which we were further and more 
pressingly reminded by the occasional appearance on the table cloth of a 
kind of game not mentioned in the bill of fare.” 
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The Discovery of Hydraulic Cement 


It seems fitting to give a little more space here to the name of Canvass 
White, the genius of the Erie Canal and who later was the chief engineer of 
the Pennsylvania Canal. He was but twenty-six years of, age, had a 
smattering of mathematics, and worked on one of the labor crews of the 
Erie Canal for two years. While taking levels near Rome, N. Y., he gained 
the eye of Engineer Wright and later Governor Clinton. 


At their suggestion he went to Great Britain to study towpath con- 
struction. A year later he returned home with new instruments, drawings 
and information, having walked two thousand miles along European Canals. 

His first contribution to canal construction after his return from Europe 
was the accidental discovery of what he called “waterproof lime.” This was 
actually the first hydraulic cement in America. 


It appears that the canal engineers were looking for a kind of clay that 
would stop water leakage. Canvass White and his companions experimented 
with a queer kind of stone found near Chittenango, N. Y. They pulverized 
it, baked it and mixed it with sand. A ball of the resulting substance was 
accidentally left in a bucket of water overnight with the result that in the 
morning the ball had turned to stone. They immediately seized upon this 
new material as useful in building locks and for keeping waves from 
destroying the banks. 


As time went on, it became apparent that many wonders of canal 
construction would have been impossible without Canvass White’s water- 
proof lime. 


How a Canal Lock Operated 


Since the water level upstream of the river along which the canal ran 
is much higher than the downstream level, steps were necessary to lower 
and raise the canal boats traveling on the canal. Locks were, therefore, 
really water steps to raise or lower the boats from one level to another. 


A lock was a rectangular water basin with stone walls and a pair of 
gates at each end. In general, they were 90 feet long and from 15 to 17 
feet wide. They had to be deep'enough to provide for four feet of water 
on the lower level, the same as the rest of the canal. 


The gates were made of wood and resembled double doors. They were 
mounted or hinged on each side of the lock on pivot posts recessed into the 
masonry. They were so designed that when the pair of gates were closed, 
pressure of the water on the up-stream side would help to make them water 
tight. In other words, when closed the gates would be in a slight “V” 
position. . 

A long pole called a “sweep” was attached parallel to the top of each 
gate. The sweep of each gate extended outward and served as a handle for 
the lock keeper to use to open and close the gates. 


When a boat was going upstream, the upper gates stayed closed as the 
boat entered the lock at the lower water level. The downstream gates were 
then closed and water was allowed to run into the lock. The rising water 
lifted the boat to the level of the upper body of water. Then the upper 
gates were opened and the boat was pulled through the lock on the upper 
level. 


For downstream passage, the process was reversed. The downstream 
gate was closed and water was let into the lock until it was filled. The 
upstream gate was opened and the boat was pulled into the lock. The water 
was then let out of the lock equal to the lower level after which the down- 
stream gates were opened and the boat pulled out onto the lower level of 
the canal. 
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Letting the water into the lock was accomplished by the use of feeders. 
In other words, a feeder was a stream of water from a nearby stream which 
was run into the lock to fill it and raise the water level. Letting the water 
out of the lock was accomplished by the use of small doors called “‘wickets.”’ 
These were on the downstream gates and slid up and down to open and 
close. By their use the water in the lock was emptied directly into the 
downstream level of the canal. 


In modern canals in use today such as the Panama Canal, the Soo 
Canal, the Suez Canal, and others, water is pumped into and out of the 
locks by motors. In the early days of canal building, a more natural system 
had to be relied upon to let the water into and out of the locks. 


As mentioned elsewhere in this booklet, there were 174 locks or steps 
in the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Canal, of which 91 were on the Juniata 
Division, Clarks Ferry to Hollidaysburg. The remains of ruins of these 
locks can be seen along the old canal route. 


Famous Passengers on the Juniata Branch 


By June, 1831, the canal was finished as far as Huntingdon. That 
month Governor Wolfe, Surveyor General Spangler and others passed 
Lewistown on a tour made for the purpose of viewing the public works 
already completed and those in progress. 


On November 27, 1835, Henry Clay, famous U. S. Senator, visited 
Lewistown while passing through on the canal. Clay was one of the 
foremost advocates of “internal improvements” — that was, roadmaking, 
canal building, and the like, by the national government — on a wide scale 
throughout the country. His visit in Lewistown was the occasion for a 
welcoming address by Attorney Isaac Fisher and an appropriate reply by 
Senator Clay. These were recorded at length in The Gazette at the time. 


In 1836, Mrs. Marion Dix Sullivan of New York, a sister of General 
John A. Dix, while traveling as a packet passenger on the Juniata Branch 
of the canal was so charmed and fascinated by the romantic scenery and 
Indian lore of the region that she was inspired to write the popular song, 
“The Blue Juniata.” (The date of 1836 was given by George R. Frysinger 
in his series of articles on the Juniata Branch of the Pennsylvania Canal.) 


In 1841 the remains of William Henry Harrison, ninth President of the 
United States, passed westward by canal through Juniata Valley on the 
way from Washington to South Bend, Indiana. 


On October 21, 1842, Governor Porter and staff arrived by canal Reckos 
to review the State troops, 20 companies of which were encamped at 
Lewistown that week. 


In 1842, Charles Dickens, the eminent English novelist made a tour of 
the United States. On one of his trips he traveled through the Juniata 
Valley on the canal. His impressions of a canal boat is reproduced else- 
where in this booklet. 


Colonel Richard 8S. Elliot, then Indian Agent of the U. S. Government, 
stopped off at Lewistown enroute to Washington. This was in the middle 
decade of the 1840’s. He had charge of eleven chiefs of the Pottawatamie 
Tribe. The group proceeded from the packet to the Lewistown Academy 
building where a large crowd listened to an address by A. Parker Jacobs 
through an interpreter. The head chief, Mi-ah-mis, made a reply which 
was translated into English by the interpreter. The entire party remained 
in Lewistown overnight at Mrs. Elliott’s Temperance Hotel and departed 
the next day on a packet enroute to Washington. In later years Colonel 
Elliot, who apparently was a native of Lewistown, wrote a detailed account 
of the incident. 
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Abraham Lincoln has been credited with a statement to a newspaper 
man from Mifflintown who called on Lincoln prior to his election to the 
presidency. “I know very well where Juniata Valley is. I passed up the 
valley on a canal packet boat on my way to Pittsburgh. I was delighted 
with the mountain scenery which the trip on the canal revealed. Every- 
thing was so different in appearance from the face of the country on the 
flat land of Illinois.” 


John J. Audubon and Alexander Wilson, two celebrated ornithologists, 
were packet passengers on the Juniata Branch of the canal while in pursuit 
of a knowledge of birds. 


Daniel Webster, famous United States Senator, traveled on the Juniata 
Branch of the canal, according to stories of old boatmen who recalled the 
exact angle at which the distinguished public man tilted his “stovepipe 
hat.” 


On March 25, 1847, Captain William H. Irvin with his First Lieutenant, 
Thomas F. McCoy, led their “Juniata Guards” aboard a canal boat at 
Lewistown for the trip to Mexico, via Pittsburgh. From the arrival of this 
company in Mexico until the close of the war they were in every important 
engagement. The “Wayne Guards,” another Mifflin County company, had 
followed the “Juniata Guards” to Mexico and they too participated in many 
important battles. 


A Ballad of Canal Days 


Author Unknown 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul had room to sleep; 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And the banks were very steep. 


’'Tis a fearful thing when sleeping 
To be startled by the shock 

And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “Coming to a lock.” 


So we shudder there in silence, 
For the stoutest berth was shook, 
While the wooden gates were opened 
And the mate talked with the cook. 


And thus we lay in darkness, 
Each one wishing we were there, 
“We are through!” the captain shouted, 
And he sat down on a chair. 


And his little daughter whispered, 
Thinking that he ough to know, 
“Isn’t traveling by canal boats 
Just as safe as it is slow?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden 
And with better cheer we spoke, 
And we trotted into Pittsburgh 
When the moon looked through the smoke. 
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Life on the Canal 


Life on the canal was rough and tough in the early days at least. 
There was much swearing, fighting and drinking. But as time went on, 
forces were at work such as laws, improved customs and the influence of 
the preacher missionaries, which tended to bring about a more peaceful 
existence for those who worked the canal. 


Probably the greatest evil on the canal was the employment of very 
young boys as drivers. Their plight was the special target of the temp- 
erance and missionary societies. Most of these boys were where they 
wanted to be — swinging a fifteen-foot bull whip over a string of horses or 
mules. Boat owners tended to employ boys because their wages were 
low — $30.00 for the season whereas a man had to be paid at least $10.00 
per month for the same services. 


These boys were usually called “hoggees” and could drive almost as 
soon as they could walk. They could outswear, outrun and outspit their 
elders. They were expected to drive two six-hour tricks a day, mend harness 
and cook their own meals in between. Driving in the rain and sleet in the 
spring and fall, many of them contracted tuberculosis. Many were old 
before they were fifteen. 


Another evil was the prevalent use of redemptioners. . These were 
bought at the seaport from ship owners to pay for passage on the ship. 
Many of these were children whose parents had died on the voyage to 
America. A redemptioner was required to work a specified number of years, 
a year or two before he was set free. Children were auctioned in this 
manner to work out the years pledged to by their deceased parents. Canal 
boat owners had a bargain in children because they often kept them beyond 
the specified time or until the boys were old enough to run away. 


Child labor laws or compulsory school attendance laws were not passed 
until after the canal ceased to operate. 


The passing of two canal hoats presented quite a problem for the 
crew since the towpath was only on one side of the canal. Boats passing 
up stream had precedence. The boat coming down stream would slide over 
to the opposite bank, the horses or mules coming to a halt on the far side 
of the towpath, leaving the lowline slack and lying on the bottom of the 
canal. The boat coming up stream would proceed with towline taut, passing 
between the first boat and team. 


Should anything go wrong in the passing process, the result would be 
chaos — fouled towlines, splintered boats, animals pulled into the water 
and sometimes loss of life. In such a situation there would be much fighting 
and profanity. 


Two or more boats coming to a lock in opposite directions presented 
another problem. Until the canal authorities established definite rules as 
to which boat had precedence, the boat with the biggest bully of a captain 
went through first. 


The general opinion that people had about boatmen was that they 
were a “hard set” regardless of the laws of God and man. The general 
statement prevalent at the time was that to discover a Bible on a boat 
would be to find a curiosity. While it was true that life on the canal was 
not the best school of morals, it had its better side. There were some 
Bibles on boats, however, and there were boatmen who had a moral 
conscience. 


Circumstances would have to be considered in judging canal life. With 
boats operating seven days a week there was no opportunity for religious 
observance. Liquor flowed freely because most canal men considered it 
as an antidote for chills and fevers and other ailments due to exposure. 
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But the boatmen as a whole were found on the right side of a moral 
question. When petitions were presented to the Legislature in 1842 asking 
that travel on the canal be prohibited on Sundays, it was discovered that 
many boatmen had signed them. Again in 1850 when petitions were again 
presented to the Legislature, many of the boatmen not only signed the 
petitions but wrote articles for Lewistown and other papers saying that a 
day of rest was good for both men and animals. 


There were many interesting proceedings along moral lines when public 
meetings were held advocating the observance of the Sabbath by boatmen, 
travelers and others. One such meeting was held in the Lewistown 
Methodist Church, October 17, 1843 at which a representative of the 
Philadelphia Sabbath Association stated that a great proportion of 
merchants, boat proprietors, railroad directors, boatmen and lock tenders 
were desirous that public travel should cease on the Sabbath day. He also 
gave an account of his labors as a missionary among the boatmen saying 
that his efforts as well as other missionaries had resulted in a general 
moral improvement among the boatmen. 


The problems of canal operation were never simple. A faulty lock was 
frustrating because there was no way to detour around it. A breach in the 
canal would tie up traffic for days until repairs were made. 


The lock-keeper was a busy and important person. It was his duty to 
open and close the heavy gates by walking the sweeps around seven days a 
week from March to November. He could only rest, sleep and eat between 
bugle calls and seldom got away from the lock shanty. | 


The towpath walker was also an important man since it was his duty to 
walk a ten-mile section of the canal each day to look for leaks which he 
was required to repair to prevent major breaks. 


Every canal boat had at least one steersman. His duty was to stand 
at the tiller bar and guide the rudder. He had to exercise constant vigilance 
not to bump berms, bridge abutments, locks and other craft. At all stops 
he went ashore to “‘snub-to” the boat with heavy ropes. 


The Lewistown Republican of September 27, 1848, gave an account of 
what was headlined “Disgraceful Riot.” The article went on to say that 
this was one of several riots occuring recently which were all disgraceful 
to those engaged in them. 


As a result of a breach in the canal a large number of boats were 
‘lying to” along the canal waiting for the breach to be repaired. During 
this time a number of Negro boys from Lewistown and boatboys were 
engaged in pitching pennies and other amusements. A quarrel ensued in 
which the Negro boys whipped very severely one of the white boys and took 
some articles from the white boy which they refused to return. 


That evening a large number of boatmen went to the west end of 
Lewistown where the Negroes lived and demanded that several of the 
Negroes be delivered up to them. Upon being refused, stones were hurled 
through the windows of one of the Negro houses. 


The next evening a larger number of boatmen appeared again in the 
Negro section with the result that the Sheriff had to call out the military. 
The Artillierists and Guards promptly responded and dispersed the crowd, 
arresting indiscriminately all whose conduct was of a character to warrant 
suspicion. 

The newspaper report further stated that when ‘a number of citizens 
ridiculed the military — “we were pained deeply.” The report went on to 
say: “We are aware that prejudice exists against the colored population and 
not without good grounds. This quarrel and disturbance originated with 
them, and the individuals who were engaged should unquestionably receive 
a severe castigation for their impudence. But their enemies should have 
resorted to a lawful course to obtain redress and not, as they have done, 
trample upon the laws, disturbing the peace of our citizens, and thus set an 
example which if followed out, will lead to the most injurious consequences.” 
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It should be pointed out at this time that the colored citizens of Lewis- 
town, over the years, have been a law-abiding group of people, causing no 
more trouble than other segments of the population. 


Captain Hiram D. Smith of Lewistown was the only colored citizen along 
the Juniata to hold a boat captain’s leense. He started to drive on a 
Shawnee boat called the H. J. Culbertson. He later worked on a boat called 
the Anna M. Blymyer, boating coal for the Lewistown furnaces, iron and 
grain for Philadelphia and Baltimore. When the Main Line was destroyed, 
he boated on the West Branch Canal until 1891. 


The literature on canals seems to imply that the canal was referred to 
as “The Canawl” and those who worked the canal were ‘‘Canawlers.” Some 
historians refute this; however, it can be pointed out the word for canal in 
the German vernacular or Pennsylvania Dutch is “canawl.” In fact, people 
who speak Pennsylvania Dutch today refer to the canal as “the canawl.” 


It can safely be said that in the eighteen hundreds many people in 
Mifflin County spoke Pennsylvania Dutch — many of them still speak it — 
not just the Amish people. 


The last boat to arrive at the Lewistown Dock three days before the 
June flood of 1889 was owned by Leonard Saxton of Lewistown. The boat 
was called the “Harry and Charles” for Mr. Saxton’s sons. 


Thus ended sixty years of a way of life for many people. The bawdiness 
and rowdyism of early years had largely disappeared . The canal had gone 
respectable befqre it left forever. 


‘The Blue Juniata’”’ 


“The Blue Juniata,” one of America’s most popular songs during the 
latter half of the 19th Century, was written by Mrs. Marion Dix Sullivan 
after a trip up the Juniata Valley by canal, probably about 1850. She died 
in 1860 just as the song was coming to the height.of its popularity. 


The song was a favorite of soldiers on both sides in the Civil War. 
General George E. Pickett mentioned it in a letter to his wife in 1864, when 
he listed it, along with “Sweet and Low,” “Nellie Gray” and “Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground,” as songs a Confederate band had played outside his 
field headquarters. 


The history of the 102nd Illinois Regiment says that the men sang the 
“Blue Juniata” when their train started up the Juniata on their way home. 
They recalled having sung it while ‘marching through Georgia.” 


Major General Frank R. McCoy, whose illustrious career as a soldier 
and statesman carried him to far places, loved the song which reminded 
him of his beloved Juniata Valley. He found people in many parts of the 
world who could recite the poem, remembering it, as he did, from their 
McGuffey readers. 


Among them was General James G. Harbord, who quoted it as he and 
General McCoy drove along the Juniata in 1988. When General McCoy was 
military aide to President Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt sent him a 
print of the headwaters of the Juniata, accompanied by a letter in which 
she quoted from the poem, she, too, had learned from a McGuffey reader. 
This print is in the Frank Ross McCoy Memorial Collection in the Mifflin 
County Historical Society Library - Museum. 

Some years ago Mrs. Fred Underwood visited Lewistown to satisfy a 
life-long ambition to see the “Blue Juniata” of which she had heard as a 
girl in her native Ireland. 

Who was Alfarata? There are many traditions, but most likely the 
name was created by Mrs. Sullivan to rhyme with Juniata. The name has 
never appeared in any standard work on Indian history. 
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The song has been included in at least eight collections of folk music. 
WORDS and MUSIC by MARION DIX SULLIVAN 


Wild roved an Indian girl, Bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters of the Blue Juniata. 

Swift as an antelope, through the forest going, 

Loose where her jetty jocks, in wavy tresses flowing. 


Gay was the mountain song of Bright Alfarata, 
Where sweep the waters of the Blue Juniata. 

“Strong and true my arrows are, in my painted quiver, 
Swift goes my light canoe adown the rapid river. 


“Bold is my warrior good, the love of Alfarata, 

Proud waves his snowy plume along the Juniata. 

Soft and low he speaks to me, and then his war cry sounding, 
Rings his voice in thunder lcud, from height to height resounding.” 


So sang the Indian girl, Bright Alfarata, 

Where sweeps the waters of the Blue Juniata. 
Fleeting years have borne away the voice of Alfarata, 
‘Still sweeps the river on, Blue Juniata. 


(The song, music score and history, was published in 1958 by the Mifflin 


County Historical Society. A copy can be procured from the Society, 
free upon request.) 
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More Information About Mifflin County 


The People of Mifflin County, 1755-1798 — 1,650 names from tax lists, 1755-1789, 
by townships, with land, military service and civil office data; 1,373 names 
in the 1790 census by townships; 600 “houses and owners in 1798 Federal 
(Pane) tax assessments. By Dr. Raymond M. Bell and J. Martin Stroup. 


$3.50 


The Amish of the Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflin County, Penna. — When Did 
. They Come, and Why? What of the Future. By J. Martin Stroup. This 
booklet is of interest to all who would know of the Amish, their faith and 
culture and the history of their migration to the Kishacoquillas Valley. 
$1.50 


The Genesis of Mifflin County, Pa. (1957 Revision) — A history of the period 
before 1789. Includes Revolutionary records and list of pensioners. Tells 
of the aborigines, explorers, early settlement, Indian Wars, The Revolution, 
and formation as a county. New edition includes three maps, two pictures, 
and four pages of text not in original (1939). Wy Raymond M. Bell and 
J. Martin Stroup. $3.00 


The Logan Guards of Lewistown, Pennsylvania; Our First Defenders of 1861 
by Willis R. Copeland. An accurate and comprehensive history of the Mifflin 
County militia company that responded to Lincoln’s call and joined four 
other units to become the famous “First Defenders” of the Nation’s Capital, 
It includes the military career of each of the 93 Logans throughout the war, 
also a list of some 50 other companies in which Mifflin County men served. 

$2.00 


The Main Line of the Pennsylvania Canal Through Mifflin County — Describes 
this early mode of transportation and gives the history of its rise and decline 
between 1829 and 1889. Edited by Orren R. Wagner. $1.75 


Major General Frank Ross McCoy — Soldier, Statesman, American by Major 
General William S. Biddle. | $1.50 


Joseph Trimble Rothrock — Father of Forestry in Pennsylvania by George H. 
Wirt. $1.50 


Map: Places of Historic Interest in Mifflin County —- Over 2,500 words describe 
the 50 historic sites marked. $1.00 


Make Checks Payable To 
MIFFLIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
17 North Main Street, Lewistown, Pa. 17044 


[Please add 25¢ for packaging and postage] 
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